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[.Sntrrcd according to Act of Conp;roF7, i-.y T. K. and r. G. C<'ilinp, ii) ihc CIctk'e OX-qc of ilia Oanrt 
of the Ensiern District of rcrns.vlvrMi'.n.] 

THIS CREDIT SYSl'EPt AND THB NO CREDIT SYSTEJI. 

How the credit sysicm ajfcds the poof . 
Tek poor man's feraily is gicIi, and ho M^ants a doctor. Tho doctor conie'?^ 
and waits till the poor man can paj'. He waatB medicine at the apotliecarv'tt, and 
the. apothecary does him the eamc favour. Suppose" he can never pay, Tte 
doctor and the apothecary can both afford to forgive hini the debt ; they consant- 
ed to the risk ; distress has been relieved ; and society is benefitted by a volun- 
tary tax on those who could afibrd it. Besides, the man may be able to pay ; and 
in nins cases out of ten, or in Binetecn out of twenty, he will. 

How the no credit sydem. affects the same case. . 
The doctor don't come ; the apothocaiy refuses the medicine ; the gick mem- 
bers of the family may live ; bnt more likely will die. There ia distress agffra- 
vattid ; there is perhaps loss of life on one parS, tiiera is a sense of nnkindness, 
. and of a want of humanity, despair, death ; on the other is hanlness of heari, a 
consciousness of wrong, at least to huraaniiy ; society is injured ; nobody is 
benefitted. 

Horn the credit system affects a young man setting np in life. 
We will suppose he has earned a g;ood ciiaracter, is respected, esteemed, sind 
ill all respects qualified for tbip;; thpt, or tiio other bind cf business ; but Jie 1^3 
nothing to begin with — no capital. He has fricndSj however, who arc able and 
willing to fiupjwy his wants, and wait til! his success m business may enable him to 
refund. The parties who help him know there is somo rick, bat they can afford 
it, and they have a good feeling, a gratification in the matter. If they lose all, 
they are rot embarrassed by it; whether .they lose ornot, they are better in 
heart : they are conscious of having done a go^jd thing; and society is benefitted. 
It is in CO vv.iy injured, because the property .is somewhere, in hsp, though it 
may not come back to them. But in mostVasea of this kind, the young man 
succeeds, pays all, is thereby put forward in life, obtains a standing, has cij^itpf 
his own, can do the eame favour to others, will be disposed to it from grattt'ficle, is 
respected, honoured, blessed. He is' also enabled to do a ffreat deal of good io 

; the various relations, and for the most important purpoeee of life, because he has 
the means. He may be honoured with public tniets, and discharge them for piibjic 
good. He is a made man, and made by credit ; a bJessr% to himselff to bia fa* 

.ffiilyjto Boeiety. , ' 

How the no credii system affects ihesame case. 
The money lent, by these kind friends to this wortliy young man, wouJd perhaps 
Otherwise have been hdatded up as dead cajiital, to do nobody any good. At least 
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It would have been retained for selfish ends, instead of being appropriated for gen- 
erous objects. The feelings of these parties, who have come to the aid of so 
worthy a person, and by that means made a thrifty, useful, happy man, would, in 
the case of the no credit system, have failed of this higli gratification, and been_ 
bound up in selfShness. This young man would have been doomed to remain 
where he was, to look this way, and^ that way for help, finding none. He would/ 
have failed to get into the business of the case supposed, which belongs to the^i 
credit system ; he would have encountered hard.beartedness all around him, 
grown selfish himself, perhaps diiscouraged. The chances are many that he 
would never have come to any importance in society, that he would have got into 
low pursuits, and a low Condition, perhaps been abandoned to vice, or ended his 
days in crime. 

What proportion of young men in our country are so favoured as to inherit cap- 
ital 1 Probably not one in a hundred. Will they not, then, be in favour of the 
credit system 1 Will not fathers, who look witti anxious concern on the eons to 
whom they can leave nothing^ut their blessing, be in favour of this system? 

How the creda system affects mechanics. 
Take for example a journeyman printer of good character, whfl is offered a 
chance, with good prospects, of placing himself at the head of an establishment 
in his line of business as proprietor ; but he has not sufficient capital. Tlie credit 
system, however, comes'in, and enables him to conclude a purchase. He rises at 
once to importance, with every prospect of doing well. The . credit system has 
given him a place and advantages in one day, which, it is possible, he cf nid not 
have acquired in all his lifetime under the no credit system, and nobody is injured 
by it. They who have accommodated hina were perhaps as willing to do it for 
their own interest, as he was to accept it for his. 

This may illustrate the case of ten thousand, more probably of a hundred thou- 
sand mechanics in our cities and country, who are a » deeply interested in the credit 
system, as the individual here supposed. The sanie may be said of young men 
and others engaged in agriculture, in manufactures, in trade, in any calling of 
life, requiring some capital to begin with. On the no credit system most of them 
might give up ail hope of being able to establish themselves, within a reasonable 
period, iu a respectable and advantageous position for the busuiess they have chosen. 

Kow the credit system affects those who are already establishedin business, 

and are worthy of credit. 
It enables them to enlarge their plans on a prudent basis, as they may judge 
best ; to attempt and accomplish many things which active minds prompt to, 
which are essential to happiness, possibly to the greatest usefulness.. It is a right 
which they have earned by their probity, by their good conduct, by their diK- 
^ence in business, and which is conceded to tITem by the respect and good esteem 
m which they are held. Their good name is as much a capital as their money ; in 
awiuiring the last honestly, they have acquired the first, and with the same pains. 
They arf<, therefore, as fairly ent^Jed to trade upon one, as upon the other. 

the no credit system affects the same cases. 

It is a libel op good character ; it is a libel on society ; it is a quenching of the 
epirit^^f noblo'and generous confidence ; it is crampujg the expansive ]K)wer8 of 
BOund'public rSorality ; it prevents the accomplishment of great good ; it checks 
activity and limits useful emerprise ; it curtails individual and public wealth ; 
and in a thousand waye rob$ society of benefits and advantages it would otherwise 
realize, ^s.,. 

How the Credit sy0^M affects a poor young man of promising abiliHes 
who has lost hii TieaUb, thai he cannot wprfc, and wants to get a liberal 
educcdion. 

His friends take him by the hand, uid help him, with the imdeistanding, if Iw 
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Gliould be able, that he should rerauaerate them. The young man gets his edik 
cation ' by this assistance, enters his profession, is successful, and returns to his 
benefactors to redeem his pledge. Possibly they may be in circumstances not to 
want it, or so gratified with the good they have done, as to say, "No, you are 
welcome,'' and offer to cancel the obligation. StiU, he may insist upon repay- 
ment. Who will deny that this is a great plesaing to all the parties and to society ? 

But suppose the young man dies m the course of his education, or is unsuccess- 
ful, his benefactors always had this Contingency in prospect, can geaerally afford 
the loss, and there is no complaint. Who is injured 1 

How the no credii system affects the same case. 
The unfortunate young man is cut off firom all prospects in life, left to wan^ 
perhaps to misery and starvation. His supposed benefactors roust now be sup- 
prosed hard-hearted and selhsh ; kindness and morality are so much the less ; and 
it is possible, that society is deprived of one of its brightest ornaments, of a 
most useful public characjler, and the country of one of ifs most illustrious 
men. 

How the credit system affects ike honest and strongs though poor man^ 
who goes with no estate but his axe and rifle on his skotild/er into the 
western wilderness. 

It is possible that even his rifle and axe were furnished by a kind neighbour* 
who said, " Pay for it ifyou prosper ; if not you are welcome.'' In the fi jt place, 
on the basis of the credit systenii, he may avail himself of the privileges of a 
squatter, if he choseo. That is credit, and bis creditor is the Goveniment of his 
country. He has no money, but he has a strong arm, and a sound aqd courage- 
ous heart. The tree'? fall before him ; a " log cabin'' is soon erected ; he gets 
food by his rifle. Our pioneer of the wilderness, liaving cleared away his patch 
— made " an opening" as they say in the West— and built his cabin, takes dowa 
his ride, makes his way through the forest to the neatest of one of the older 
*♦ settlers," who had begun in like manner, but has now large openings, a bam 
filled with grain, cattle, pigs, poultry, &c. He negotiates with this neighbour, 
whom perhaps he had never seen before, for seed, pigs, fowl, a cow, perhaps a 
yoke of oxen — all on credit, for still he has no money. The look and bearing of 
the man are a sufficient/recommendation, the bargain is closed, with no other 
security than the common generous faith of the West^ « Pay when you can/' 
Not even a scrap of paper is demanded. The obligation is written on the heart, 
"the beet of all securities m such a case. " God bless you, neighbour," says the ' 
generous creditor, who knows how to sympathize with such a case, let us see 
you when you can ;" and they part. Our pioneer takes care to assert the pre- 
emption right of a squatter, has booked to him at the Government land office as ' 
much iand as the terms of sale will allow, or as he may want. He works a^vay 
upon credit, pays for his seed and first supply of stock, meets his engagements at the 
mid office ; after two, three, or four years, is well off, though still in debt, still living 
and prospering on credit. He revisits his native piace, marries the daughter of the 
kind neighbour who gave him the axe and rifle, who welcomes his return with all 
the generous feelings of a benefactor. 

• We may suppose our pioneer to have squatted on the prairies of the West^ 
and by adapting the scene to the circumstances, the result would be the same. 

In the succession of events this man, Irng before he dies, h first a justice of the 
peace over a surrounding population, whose history corresponds with his own ; 
next, perhaps, a member of Congress ; and fina%, it may be, is Governor 
of a new western State. He has risen from nothing to wealth, to consc- 
ience in society, to dignitj^, to happiness ; all on the basis of the credit 
system. " : ^ 

\ This brief story Is not fiction, but fact. It i$ a true copy of the biatory of our 

Great West ;" it is exactly in accordance with the whole histoT bf our country. - 
Nearly all our best citizens and greatest men began life wjth nothing— started on 
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credit. Credit has been the spring of our enterprise, the nurse of our prosperity, 
the cause of our great aess. - 

How ike HO credit system would affect the same case. 
Clearly this noble-hearted raan would never have gone west, for he had not the 
means to get there and cut down the trees. Nor could the Government have 
allowed him to squat on the no credit system. Neither could he have obtained 
his pre^e'mption right. Not one of the results of this interesting narrative — ^which 
would apply equaSy \yell to a thousand, to ten thousand cases of fact, to the 
whole history of our western world—would have transpired without the credit 
HTstem. Without this, the western states would have remained a wilderness to 
this day. The prosperity and greatness of that teeming, active, go-ahead portion 
of the American Union, are founded on the creative, prolific principle of credit. 
The prosperity and greatness of our whole colmtry, of this Republic, are founded 
npou it. In describing a few of these cases, we write the history of this nation, so 
far as respects the causes of our unprecedented growth and importance.^ 

How the credii system affected the early history of the Jforth American 

Colonies. 

Our ancestors came here poor, just as our pioneer of the West, above describ- 
ed, went into the wilderness. It is true they had some patronage from Govern- 
ment, and &om other (quarters, but patronage is one of the forms of credit, in the 
same manner as our pioneer had the patronage of the good old man, who after* 
wards became his father-in-law. Our ancestors had almost nothing to begin with 
The whole enterprise of settling this western world was a credit enterprise, not 
only in respect to the hopes entertained, but also in respect to the foundation on 
wmch it was based. 

The discovery of America was affected on the credit system. Was not Co- 
lumbus a beggar for credit at the courts of Europe, through the whole history of 
h\» great, subHroe, and glorious undertakings ? Are not the whole of his achieve- 
ments t<» be ascribed to the effectiveness of that principle 1 Undeniably. The 
grandest conceptions of man that are executed, are ordinarily done on the basis 
of credit. This we shall find to be true in every department of history, whether 
we refer to those who have acted only on mind, or wielded empire over the world 
«f nature. The reasons are, first, because they who conceive the greatest things 
are not the most fit for the prudent calculations of business ; and next, because 
they who are already possessed of wealth and independence have no motive, are 
too sluggish to entertain great enterprises. 

It was the poverty of our ancestors, and other social inconveniences, which 
drove them to this new world. Some of them may have had a little wealth ; but 
what was it all compared to the greatness of the undertaking ? It was credit on 
^ich they started, in hope of future income ; it was credit on which they worked 
and traded, fought and died, the inheritance of which they bequeathed to their 
children ; it was credit on which they achieved all that gives them honour in our 
esteem, respect amor^ mankind, renovsni in history. Our ancestors were always 
In debt to the mother country as individuals and as colcoiies. One of the chief 
causes of the war of the Revolution were the difficulties raised in the manage- 
ment of these accounts. 

i How the no credit system would have effected the early history of this 

country. 

In the first 'place, America would not have been discovered. But passing by 
that, these United States would never have had existence ; because the Colonies 
would not have been planted ; or, if planted, could not have been reared without 
wedit. Both private andnublic credit was used oh a large scale during the whole 
of ^ur Colonial lustoty. The Colonies were begun, carried forwardj and raised 
to all their importance, such as it was, by that means. " 
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How the credU system affected the attainment of our Independence. 

The quarrel of the Revolution ivas, in effect and ia substance, a quarrel about 
jeredit, conamercial credit and the claims of royal prerogative. The right of abso- 
lute sovereignty was asserted as a credit account. Tills right, as to the manner 
in which it operated, was denied and resisted. Hence the war, and hence the 
result. The latter we regard as a blessing, and owe it to this quarrel about dredit. 

But how could we have maintained that struggle, or gone a single step in it, 
without a national credit 1 A few feeble settlementp, having always been in a 
state of dependence, without money and greatly in debt, without arms, without 
trdops, without ships of war, with no government even, except a hasty, provisional 
one set up for the exigency ; such a people pitted in a conflict of arms against 
one of the oldest, best provided, and most powerful empires in the wcrld ! But . 
credit, that spring of enterprise in peace, that soul and sinew of war, came to our 
aid. Funds, ships, armies, flew to our relief. We issued bills of credit of our 
own ; and a baseless paper currency for our domestic uses, which answered all 
the purpose at the time, though it proved to be good for nothing afterwards. Per- 
haps it would be true to say, that we owe our Independence to the credit of that 
baseless Continental paper. What could we have done without it in such an 
hour 1 It is true, it was never redeemed ; but tho people were redeemed, and 
bore with patience this tax to their country's deliverance. They who paid a hun- 
dred dollars for a breakfast, poor as they were, could point to a nation's inde- 
pendence purchased by the sacrifice — a nation, of which each one of these exult- 
ing spirits could say for himself, " I am one— -a part and parcel of this inihnt 
empire ! " — a nobler, richer, prouder inheritance than the wealth of CroMus. In 
the enjoyment of the blessings of freedom, thay soon forgot their losses. Credit 
was the charm, the potent agency that carried them through. What could have 
been done without it! Dismay would have covered every countenance in the 
outset, and the world would have pronounced our fathers madmen. Bat it wa0 
the generous faith of mankmd, credit, that saved us. 

How the credit system enabled us to carry on ike last war with Great 

Britain. 

We may, perhaps, say, in the gross, that that war cost the nation $200,000,000, 
if we include all sacrifices, public and private, and left us involved to the amount 
of some $120,000,000, more or less. We had nothing but debt to begin with: 
we sustained the burdsn ; acquitted ourselves with honour; and in about twenty 
years after the peace cancelled the debt; all on the basis of credit. Without 
this we could have done nothing ; without this a nation might now insult ua with : 
impunity. U- 

How the credit system still affects the Governmeni of the United Staf.^^. 
It can obtain money whenever it wants, and to any amount 

How the no credit system would affect the Governmeni of the United 

States. / 

It could not have issued its $5,000,000 of Treasury Notes in the spring of this 
year, (1840,) nor ita $10,000,000 of 1839. The wheels of Government would 
have been stopped. There would have been a revolution, succeeded by anarchjr, 
or some new state of things, we know not what. A' Govemraeht without credit 
is no Government at all. It is dissolved in the event. The event itself is the 
instrument of its dissolution, and no other could be formed except on the basis of 
credit. • " . 

Can it, indeed, be true, that a Government seeking to abdlish the credit Bjw- 
tcm, is itself, at the same time, asking and realizing all its advantagea, hy the 
issue of ita own paper, without a dollar of specie to base it upon ? ^ That it is issu- 
ing this paper by millions one year.sfter another ? We know it is good ; Jnit we 
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ask for consistency, for the proofs of sincerity. Or is this Government prepared 
to sav to the people, " You shall not have credit, but we will ] " Will they say, 
it is good for jniblic, national purpose;:', but bad for private use ] But the Govern- 
noent is cotnpelkd to use credit — he) I And may il not also be convenient to us, 
the people ? - 

How ike credit system affects the British Empire, 

For a quarter of a century that Government was able, by the mere force of 
her credit, to stand against the most powerful combination for the destruction of 
her manufactures, her trade, and the thone itself, whicht was ever formed against 
any nation, and was victor in the end. Still she holds on her •;vay, dotting the 
fece of the globe with her colonies, absorbing old empires and erecting new ones, 
covering alf seaa with her navy and her commerce, creating new worlds in this 
little world of ours : all on the basis of her credit. Tlie sun never sets upon her 
dominions, and her morning drum keeps pace with each of the twenty-four hours. 

How the no credit syitem would affect the British Empire. 

It could not exist a day, but would fall to dissolution in ten thousand fragments, 
{n-esenting a scene of social devastation, such as the world never saw. 

How the attempt to introduce the no credit system has forced our Goverrt- 
. ^ ment to resort to credit. 

Nothing but bad Grovemment can keep the American people down. If they 
are not up soon after the revulsion of overaction, it is only because the Govern- 
ment will not let them get up ; if they are not going ahead, it is only because the 
Grovemment has knocked them on the head. The no credit system will not only 
destroy a Government, but it will destroy a people. Carried out, it is the dl^sso- 
lution of society. This is its true definition, as well as its effect. An attempt to 
introdi.ce it, therefore, from the highest department of society, from the Govern- 
ment, is just knocking the people on the head. They can't stand it It is gov- 
eramg too much. It w destroying faith, morality, the bond of the social state. 

Just let the people know that Oiis is what the Government are about, and that 
is enough. They feel the blow, and reel under it The body politic shakes, 
trembles, and quivers through all its parts to its extremities. Men are frightened ; 
confidence takes flight ; rumour with her thousand tongues stalks abroad ; and 
society presents a scene of confiision, with disaster following quick upon the heel 
of disaster. - 

When a Government, instead of endeavouring to repair and re-invigorate a 
shaken credit strikes another and more tremendous blow, by telling the people, 
•♦Since you will abuse credit, you shan't have it," it is like a bolt from heaven 
that shivers»the oak. It is punishing the whole nation for the sins of a few. It 
is like the quack, who, lighting upon a community visited by an epidemic disease, 
not only kills the sick by his want of skill, but forces down the throat of every 
well man, woman, and child, a drug which kills them all, under pretence that it 
is to save them from the contagion. 

No wonder such a mode of treatment reacts upon the Government, and they 
find themselves in a few short months fallen from a surplus to a deficient and 
rapidly failing revenue. No wonder they are compelled to tesort to credit to save 
themselves, as they have destroyed credit in the ranks of the people by the threat 
of doing it. A country thus injured is so far impoverished. 

How the state debts are affected ly this alarm occasioned by the action of 

the .Government. 

Take for example the debt of the sUte of Pennsylvania, which is $36,000,000 
Before the shock occasioned by the Government attempt to abolish credit was 
felt, the bonds of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania were worth in the market 
of the world $113 on every $100. The last sales were at ^75 on the par value 
of $100, since which there has been no demand. Suppose, however, that th» 



bonds of Pennsylvania are now (Jurrel, 1840) worth $75 on $100. Tbey cannot 
be worth more than this. It will follow, that the entire depreciation from 113 
per cent, to 75 per cent., on a debt of $36,000,000, is ^13,680,000 ! Is not this 
a truly amazing effect ] Is it not a mortifying position to a sovereign Common- 
•.vealth to be obliged to observe such a falling off in her own fair fame ] 

How the Independent Treasury is a Government Bank, and how a Gov- 
ernment Bank differs from a Jfaiional Bank. 

Tlio Independent Treasury is a bank of deposits for the revenue of the country ; 
that is certain. No one will deny this. If it be called a place of ^eposite, the 
change of name does not alter the thing. The only question is, whether it is a 
bank in the proper sense of the term. What, then, is a bank ] Is the privilege 
and office of discount essential to a bank ? No one will pretend it is. What, 
then, remains as essential to the proper character of such an institution 1 Simply 
and manifestly, the two faculties of deposite and issite, both of which belong to the 
Independent Treasury, arid are essential elements of the bill of organization. The 
Treasurer of the United States is empowered by this bill to issue drafts on the 
several branches or places of deposite at his discretion, wilhoui any restriction as 
to amount or form, -Here, then, is a bank — a bank of deposite, and a bank of 
issue— all that is essential to a bank. Moreover, these drafts will be an actual 
currency, so long as they are out ; a currency that will be preferred to all others, 
and pass at a premium. 

It remains to observe how this Independent Treasury is a Government Bank ia 
distinction from a National £ank. Simply, because, in the case of a National 
Bank, it is nnder the control of a directorship responsible to the legislative branch 
of the Government ; whereas, in the case of the Indepeiiident Treasury, it is to 
under the sovereign control, and directorship of the President of the United 
'Sutes, in which capacity he is virtually invested, by the bill of organization, with 
the three several powers of President, sole Director, and Cashier of the Institu- 
tion, all which he .can use at pleasure by proxy, or otherwisel Is not this a Gov- 
ernment Bank with a witness 1 

How the constitutional prerogative of the respective States to coTdrol their 
own monetary capital mojf be, and is likely to be usurped by this Gov- 
ernment Bank, 

It is true, that the right of the states to charter banks, if they choose so to do> 
will remain. But of what use is the rig-ht, soiong as this Government Bank has 
control over the specie of the country, and is able to draw all great niionetaiy 
transactions within the circle of its influence ? . Whenever this institution shall 
choose to exert its powers, in these particulars, to the full extent of its possible 
sway, the constitutional control of the states over their own monetary capital wiU 
exist only in name. Ail that power will be^wrested from their hands. We need 
not say, that the sovereignty of a state will not be worth a penny, when this vital 
element of her political existence is taken away. What is a political body witli- 
out the control of a monetary capital 1 A mere cipher. 

How the operation of this Government Bank will work a revolution in a 
ruinous depreciation.of the prices of property and labour. * 

It is an uncontroverted maxim, that the prices of property and labour are gra- 
duated by the amount of the circulating medium. It is also obvious, that the 
scheme of the Independent Treasury is to reduci! and confine the currency of the 
country to hard money; and this is likely to b3 the' effect of its full operation. 
" Study," says Mr. Benton, of the United Stat<.'S Senate, the financial history 
of Holland, Prance, Cuba. Follow their example. Imitate them." This is 
known to be the doctrine of our National Administration. 

The average prices of labour in some few hard money countries are as follows: 
— In France 5 shillings and 8 pence sterling per week. Hours of labour 12 in 
tlic day, or 72 for the week. In Switzerland, 4 shillings and 5 pence per week. 



Time of work. 83 hours. la Austria. 4 ehillinge per weeb. Hours 76. In Tyrol, 
3^sh.i!)ings ana 9 pence per week. Hours 88. In Sazony, 3 eiullingo and 6 
pence per week. Hours 72. In J?oon, on the Rhine, 2 shUliags and Q pence per 
week. Hours 84. In Egypt, 3 to 3i pence per day. The average price for the 
above named European countries is iBehiQings and 11 pence and 8 farthings per 
week : and the aveVage number of hours 79. . This average price of labour per 
weeki amounts to about 97 cents of our currency. 

In England the prices of labour per week, range from 15 ohillinge sterling, (or 
$363 cents,) to 30 shillings, (or K7 ^ cents.) Average, $543 cents. In the 
Uiyted States the prices of labour nave heretofore ranged from $3 to $9 per week. 
Average, $4 50 cants. ■ ^ 

ThL comparison will show the difi^rence between the prices of labour in hard 
money countries and mixed Currency countries. Great Britain and the United 
States are known to have been the moat prosperous countries in the world. The 
cause is to be found in the' high prices of property and labour. It may be laid 
dovra as a maxim of universal truth, that the highest state of prosperity in any 
country is that condition of chings which maintains as permanency the highest 
prices of property and labour ; more especially of labour ; and that the state 
most remote from prosperity, is that which reduces the prices of property and 
labour to the lowest point. In all the world and in all ages this will be found 
true, other things being equal. The lowest prices of property and labour will be 
found under absolute and despotic governments, and in a state of barbarism, where 
also will be found the greatest poverty, and the most misery. . 

It is not BufBcient to say, that the depression of these nominal prices does not 
depress prosperitVf when other things are equal, because other things are never 
equal, as we ehaU see is; what follows. 

Let U8| then, proceed to consider how the operation of this Government Bank 
scheme will affect the property and labour of the country. The amount of a 
sound mixed currency of a country is at least ihree . dollars to one of a hard 
money currency. This is the smallest difference, which we are therefore entitled 
to assume as giving the greatest advantage to our opponents. By this rule th0 
following calculations are made for the purposes of illustration, the principle of 
which may be .accommodated to any supposabie or actual state of things. It 
will be seen that the standard we assume is perfectly immaterial to the argument 
in the assumption of any other, to suit parties or persons, the grand result would 
he the same for all our purposes, . _ 

Consequently, by the principle laid down, which will hot be controverted, viz. 
that the amount of currency graduaicB the prices of property and labour, it will 
^low, that the kitroductioii and full operation of the Government Bank system 
i/iU reduce the prices of property and labour at lea^t two-thiras. How much the 
reduction will exceed this fraction may be guessed at by a review of the compar- 
ative prices of labour in different countries given above. 
- liCt us, then, estimate the amazing change. The working man who, under 
the old system, received his dollar a day for wages, would find them reduced to - 
88 cents under the new. The dollar and a half per day of the journeyman c&r> 
penter, mason, tailor, jeweller, cabinetmaker, printer, bookbinder, and of nume- 
rous other trades which it ^ould fill a page to mention, would be reduced to fifty 
cents. The tiix-pence of the milkman, who makes his daily round through the 
streets of our cities, would be reduced to two-pence. In the same proportion 
would those market people suffer who supply the tables of our towns and citJes 
from the surrounding country. Beef, instead of nine cents a pound, would be 
three; potatoes would Jail from thirty to ten cents a bushel; com from seventy- 
five cents to twenty.five; vi'heatand flour in the same proportion; and so of all 
kinds of meats, all kinds of bread stufls, and a.11 kinds of vegetables. The sad- 
dler's $18 would dwindle down to $6, and the bootmaker's 86 to $2. The man 
who under the old system could lay up $300 a year, under the new could lay up ' 
only $100, or $50 instead of $150, or $25 instead of $75. The farm worth $1500 
under tiie old, would be worth only $500 under the new. Iti the same manner 
and in the same proportion will every species of property be depressed : lands 
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famsi houses and tenemente* ci^ and country estates, horaes, catttei sheep^ 
wool, the piodacta of the soil and of labour, labour itself, seirvice of every doscrip« 
tioDi and in every capacity of common life, in town and country; every thing, 
indfeed, except the salary oj the President of the Untied Siatest and tho^e of the 
officers and agents of (jrovernment, amounting Iq one hundred thousand ; all 
which would be raised in value in proportion to the mcreased value of money, 
be it more or lesa. They say, two-thirds. Of course, the Breeident's salary 
would be worth $75,000, and those of other officers and agents of the Govern- 
roent'in proportion td their nominal amount. 

But debtors, who probably, constitute nine.tenths of the popuktiou, would be 
the greatest sufl^rers.of all, inasmuch as they would not only suffer equally in the 
depression of their property, if they have any. b!4t m the same proportion for all 
thai they owe. In many instances a debtor w no was actually rich under the old 
system, may be reduced to nothing by the substimtion of the new. Nay, he 
will be as much worse than nothing, as his debts exceed one-third of his property. 
For example :-— If a man's property was worth 860,000, and his debts were 
^30,000, he wUI be $10,000 worse than nothing by the change. A farmer pos- 
sessed of an estate worth $1500, and being in debt $750, would find himself 
$250 worse than nothing by the change. A former who could pay a debt of 
$300 with 30O bushels of wheat under the old system, muci part with GCO 
bushels to pay it under the new, besides sacrificing, two-thu-ds of the formur 
value of his farm, if he is obliged or wishes to sell it In the same two-fold 
proportion would all debtors, having property, suficr by the change. 

It has been said by high authority — with how much truth we know not—that 
the aggregate of private debts in every comniercial country like ours is ordinarily 
equal to all the property of that country; in which case, as virillbe seen, such a 
revolution as will necessarily be brought about by ^reducing the circulating me- 
dium of this eomitry to a hard money level, would increase tms indebtedness of in- 
dividuals to three times the value of all the property to be found in the whole 
country'. . * 

Taking the assessment list of the state of New York as a standard of the val- 
uatioQ of its property — ^wjiich, as is well known m all such caseis, is much be- 
k)W the true value— and adding to that her public works'and other species Of 
property not taxed, all of which must suffer alike in the general vfteck of this 
revolution — and it would probably be a moderate estimate to rate her losses in 
passing from the old to the hard money system, or the principle established, at 
$500,000,000 ! For our present purpose it may be sufficiently accurate to assume, 
that all our States and Territories would suffer in the same proportions to New 
York, as is the proportion of their respective representations m the House of 
Representatives in Congress — which would show an aggregate loss to the whde 
United States of $2,500,000,000! 

Besides all this, by Withdrawing two-thirds of the circulalmg medium, we vrith- 
draw two-thirds of the active capital of the country, or which is the same thin^, 
two-thirds of the means of public prosperity. The productiveness of this capi. 
tal, by the application of skill and labour would be twice as much to the nation 
as the prosperity based upon the one third retained. Yes, much more than that, 
on the principle, that every mcrease of capital augments the power of acqumng 
wealth in a manifold proportion. We toigh't probably say with truth, that the 
failure of fifty banks a year in the United States, of half a milUon of capital 
each, all falling on the people, would not be so great a loss to the nation. 

It is to be observed, that a dollar under a sound mixed currency, is as good as a 
dollar under an exclusive metallic currency, so far as respects public faith, because 
it will always procure hard money. A dollar is a dollar in America, in Europe 
m Africa, in Asia, every where, at all times. Though it may not procure so 
much of the necessaries of life under a mixed as under a hard money currency, 
it counts the same as an acquisition or investment ; and a dollar under the former 
system is worth just as much in our relations to all the world as a dollar under 
the latter. Consequently, in our social, commercial, and political standing with 
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iiQ the wosrld, we ehould be worth three titnes as much, and have three times the 
strength under the fbrraer system, which we should have under the latter. Be- 
sides^ we should be able, and on that system alone able, to maintain our rivai- 
ehip with Great Britain, and our relative standing wiih other nations. 

Therej^too» is our foreign debt of some $200,000,000; standing against some 
of oiur States and against individuals, and in that- way against the country, 
which, by the principle already recognised, would rise to $600,000,000, tuider the 
sew system, not nominally indeed, but really, without a fraction of that abate- 
ment which is ascribed to our domestic condition under such a change The 
true reckoning would be on the other side. For it must all be paid in specie. It 
would even be more difficult : to pay $200,000,000, after this change, than 
$600,000,000 before it had begun. 

All the gain of such a new state of things would be to the rich, and all the 
loss to the poor. The latte:r would still have to pay the same for their tea, coffee, 
sugar, cloths, and all foreign productions, if they could ever get money enough 
to have either. But this makes a very doubtful case. It is the doom of the 
poor in all hard money countries to remain forever poor, with scarcely the means 
of subsistence. So would it be with us. They woyld be ground to the dust. 

''America," said a distinguished foreign statesman, "is (was we must eay 
now) the heaven of the poor man." And why 1 Because, first, of the exceeding 
facility of getting enough te five on ; and next, because of the numerous and great 
facilities of getting rich. But introduce tb'q new state of thmgs, and it wiU be 
wmparatively a" hell to him. 

We are not aware, that there is any ground for the charge of fallacy, or of 
«jrrorj in the calculations we have made, or In the results to which they have con- 
ducted us. Is it not, then, high time for the people of this country to look this 
tremendous reckcning. in the face 1 



« I am enabled to state," says the President of the United States, " that in 
twerdy'two out of IwetUy-seoen Governments, from which undoubted information 
has been obtained, the public moneys have been kept in charge of public affU 
cBrs." — That is, of officers dependent only on the prince, or sovereign ; but tn- 
dependerU of the people — independent of a Constitutional legislative body elected 
by the people. In other words, twenty -two out of tuKtity. seven monarchies have 
adopted the Independent Treasury. Heretofore, we have radiated the" ex- 
ample of foreign despots as a model of government ; but now, forsooth, the Chief 
Magistrate of the American repul^lic invokes their influence and aid to establish 
* the - vilnl principle of. their independent and absolute sway — the very soul of that 
system which has made slaves of the poor wherever it has existed, and ground 
them to the dust ! ! ! Moreover, the President, by his own confession, has been 
engaged in such a correspondence for svuch an object! The Chief of our repub- 
lic conspiring with the despots of Europe, taking lessons from them on the prin- 
ciples of government, and recommending the example of tweniy-two of the most 
absolute, instead of the five where there is some freedom left ! 

"I ardently desire," says Senator Walker, to see this country m the same 
happy condition with Cuba."^ (!) "I coincide," says Mr. Calhoun,. » with the 
Senator from Mississippi." " Reduce," says Senator Buchanan, our ruminal to 
the real" [hard money] standard of prices" [of property and labor] and you 
cover our country with blessings and benefits!" « The price of labor is entirely 
too fctg-A,"^Bays Senator Tappan. He also adds : " The laborers in this country 
can afford to work /or elevenpence a day, and the hard money system unll bring 
down wages to that sum. Wlieac will also come doton to sixteen cefits a bushel, and 



verily, Senator Tappan, in sad truth it wiil. "I thank thee, Jew, for that word." 
The snbcme stands revealed, and " he who runs may read." The President, 
Benton, Calhoufl, Walker, Buchanan, Tappan — all have revealed it — and here ii 
is ! Let the people, especially the vwrkir^ people, see I " Eleven pence a day .'" 



How a Despoiism may grow up in a Republic. 



every tiling else in proportion. 




Yea, 
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" Can afford U !" « Wheat sixteen cents a bushel, and everything else in proporiion !" 
except tea, coffee, sugar, cloths, and all foreign pr6ductions, which would remain 
the same, and no money to biiy them. » Eleven pence a day for labor,-' and "six- 
teen cents a bushel for wheat," would oblige the working man and former to live 
on corn bread and potatoes, and clothe tjiemselves imc! their children in the same 
fabrics which are worn by the slskves of the south. Wooden ghoes, too, 
would come into fashion — and no mistake. The President's salary rising by this 
change to the value of §75,000 annually, and those of his hundred thousand de- 
pendents at the same rate ! Let the most iron despotisms of the age, of all liis- 
tory, beat that if they caii ! If otir lathers had foreseen it, could they' have con- 
B-ented to die martyrs to frdedcm for sons capable of enduring such a bondage ? 

ft is true, indeed, that these conspirators against the interests of the working 
classes, and of all American citizens who have a stake in the commonwealth, 
have been frightened at the echo of their own words as it comes back to them 
from an indignant public, and are struggling, like the school boy culprit, between 
conscience and a fear of the rod, to say, « / didn't." But, you did, gentlemen. 
This attempt to get off, is like the efforts of a rat in a trap to get out. , It is mean- 
ing, not words— facts, not metaphysics-r-with which we have to do. The people 
of this country are resolved to know, whether it is the plan of the Government to 
vnite the purse and the sword, (a scheme actually consummated by the President's 
ratification of the Independent Treasury on the 4th of July, 1840 V) They are re- 
solved to know, whether the Government propose to reduce the prices of property 
and labor to one half, or one third, or one fourth of their former value, (a thing/, 
already done) ; and whether office holders, from the President downwards, are to 
be as much better off, as the people are worse ofij by the change. This is what 
they are resolved to. know. Ijet the reader review the previous article and this, 
and then judge for himself. 

How this eceperiment will affect our relations to Great Britain and other 

nations. 

First, our political power will be diminished in the same proportion with oibt 
wealtli and prosperity. Either one of these is ordmarily a fair measure of the 
other. Great Britain would still go on with her giant strides on the credit system, 
augmenting her relative power and ascendency over us, just as the man of great 
capital can outstrip in business and overshadow in greatness his poorer neighbour- 
just as Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia, was more powerful as a merchant and 
banker, than any other single man of the same city. On the credit system, we 
have proved a match for Great Britain ; without it, all our competition in com* 
merce and political importance, hitherto so well sustained, would dwindle into in- . 
significance. We should first be despised for bur folly, and next, peradventure, 
insulted, with all the disadvantages of such a condition to cope with. "The great 
bulk of the commerce of the world would fall at once into the arms, and its profits 
into the lap, of our great rival. Our political and commercial relations witJh all 
other nations, would suffer in the same proportion. All this would fell back upon 
our domestic condition with a tremendously paralyzuig and blasting influence. 

How new theories and new experiments of Government are dangerous to 

our institviions. 

If they enter into the vitals of society, affecting its whole body from the heart 
to the extremities, forcing the entire machmery to act on a new principle, or new 
principles, like the scheme of the Grovernment Bank and its comprehensive policy, 
iiis a revolution. It was the intention of the framers of our Gov^rnn»3nt, it is 
the intention of the democracy of this country, that this Goverpment and these 
institutions should be maintained^ not overthrown. No more theories. No more 
experiments. No more deviations from the advice of experience. We know 
what is good. We don't want that which is uncertain. In our present state and 
prospects, the probable results of this rashness are fearful to contemplate. 
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ip know ihe if ue democracy. 

Fortunately, the itrue doctrine of AnaericaQ democracy has obtained Buch a 
place in the public mind, that it cannot be easily dislodged, or cheated out of its 
cslaims. Every .freeman has got it stereotyped .in his brain. It is this : Doji^e 
GOVEBN va TOO MtTCH. Another version (rf the same sentiment is—lie/ the peo- 
ple alone. They may make mistakes, but they will in the end come right of 
themselves, quicker than any government can aet them right. Indeed, any at- 
tempts of Government to prevent the transient evils, which result from the action 
of our free institutions, will only abridge freedom, and aggravate public calamity. 
Ours is a popular, , democratic government, and you cannot touch the primary 
springs of such institutions, to control them, without embarrassing the whole ma- 
chinery. It won't do. It . is the very destruction of our hberties. 

It will be seen, by the tilings we have had under consideration in these pages, 
th^tthis great and fundamental principle of American,.democracy has been and is 
bemg violated by the policy and measures of our Government. Our only safety 
it in returning to that principle. The voice of the people of this land should be 
heard, from Nova Scotia to Texas-, in one loud, long note of determined purpose : 
Don't govern to much. Let the people alone. If we get into difficulty, we'll 
get out again. 

It is the violation of this vital principle of democracy^ it is this, concentration of 
influence in the national Executive, this gradual encroachment of the principle 
of consolidation, this Federal grasp that clutches all things it can lay its hands 
upon, to perpetuate power in the same set of men — ^yes, it is thu that 1ms led to 
all our difficulties. 

How the aholition of credii is ike abolition of morality. 
Define credit as we will, we cannot disjom it from public morality. It is al- ° 
ways the exact measure of the soundness of the social state. Wbat cotddbs 
mora preposterous, then, what more shocking, than for a Christian Government, 
for any Government whatever, to undertake the abolition of credit 1 Is it possi- 
ble there should be too much, a redundancy," of public morality, or that it should 
be too influential 1 It has certainly received a shock in the recent disasters of 
our country, and urgently demands the healing, restoring agency of a parental 
Government. Yet they seem to have set themselves to eject it ftonf the body 
politic, as if it were a. foul demon ! 

How the Government governs tod muck. 

They govern too much, in presuming that, if the people think they can better 
their condition or promote their happiness by planting mulberry trees, or trading 
in city lots, or projecting a new town in the woods,- or shipping warming pans to 
the West Indies, or ice to Calcutta or New South Wales, or sailing in a balloon, 
they will not claim leave to try ; and if they fail, that they will not assert the 
right of trying something else according to their best discretion. They govern 
too much, in presuming tnat the people wiU allow their private enterprises to be 
interfered with, or their private affairs to be superintended, by Government 
regulations and police. They govern too much, in presuming that the evils of in- 
discretion in the management of private affairs can be better ren^edied by the 
action of Government, than by the experience of the parties concr med. They 
.govern too much, in presuming to call the private enterprises of our citizens " wild 
.speculation,'*'*' fraudulent credit," •* gambling^'' swindling," &c. &c., and then 
proceeding to punish these acts as vices and crimes, vrithout trial, themselves 
bemg the accusers, judges, and executioners. They govern too much, in pun- 
i^hii^ the innocent with the guilty — a nation of innocents for a few offenders— 
and in doing the whole by an ex post facto law of their own devising. 

It may be, that many of our citizens have made too free with their freedom. 
This ip the natual operation of our free institutions. But they were for the most 
part nonest ; they made haste to get rich ; they have suffered for it ; and now 
what do-tliey get from the Government of their country t Sympathy, kindness, 
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heJp, protection? No Buch thing. Bat they are visited in vengeance, arraign, 
ed aa criminalsr sentenced wit^outjrial, put to the torture without mercy ; and 
here we are all in the same mass ; all dragged to tb^ same doom, whipped and 
scourged as if we were a nation of malefactors ! 

What right have our Government, either to call the private enterprises of our 
citizens vices and crimes, or to punish them as such by ex post facto enactinents? 
If a Russian or Turkish deepot had committed an equal outrage on his abject 
slaves, it would rouse the sympathy and indignation of the world. " Speculation," 

fraud," gambling," swindling." These are" the charges— charges brought 
by the Government dgainst a free people ! And then the people are punished— 
ali, the mnocent with the ^ty, without opportunity of defence, and by an arbi. 
trary law which had no existence before ! Obviously, we are governed too much* 
The best Government is that which is neither seen, nor felt, by the. innocent add 
good citizen. That is true American democracy. 

. »d hard case. 

There are the State debts, incurred from the noblest motives, by the most un- 
questionable aims of patriotism and State pride, uuder prospects not only justift- 
able in the light of all the prudence and sagacity of the wisest men of the time, 
but highly praiseworthy in the circumstances of the several cases. But the 
infatuated policy,' usurped powers, and tyrannical measiires of our nationai 
administration have brought about domestic troubles of a most disastrous and 
ruinous character, and so affected our credit abroad, as to place allthe States 
thus involved in a most uncomlbftable, anxious, and truly calamitous conditioa. 
And how does our National Government treat these States as a c<>mpei!isation 
for the reponsibility of measures that have led to such consequences 2 Do they 
sayto tlie creditors abroad and elsewhere, that these debts are good and safe ? 
Do they volunteer any sort of facility to aid these suffering members of the Union 
in their embarrassed circumstances 1 Do they even let them alone, and permit 
them to do the best they can on the basis of their own credit 1 Alas to say, they 
have not so far respected the dignity of theur high estate, but have descended, un- 
called, unprovoked, to the level of the malicious slanderer of his neighbour's 
reputation, "and whispered aside in the ears of the creditors of these States-— 
" Gentlemen, we advise you to have a care,, and look to your own interests. 
Were we solicited, we should not deem it prudent to underwrite for these parties 
indebted to you." Nay, not exactly this : 'Tis something worse. ' Or it is not 
this alone : 'Tis something in addition, and of graver moment. They have ap* 
peared before the world; they have volunteered their evidence in open court; 
they have gone upon the floor of the American Senate ; they have indirectly, at 
no bidding but their own will, announced and proclaimed from that high place, 
the fact of insolvency in the condition of these States, or what might well be eo 
accepted as such by the parties most interested to know \ Instead of the sympa- 
thy of fraternal solicitude, and an office of kindness in the hour most needed, 
there were the whisperings, and there were the public acts of an enemy ! Was 
ever infidehty, treachery, like this, from a party Uius related ? Does history 
-record such an example of baseness, first to entrap, then to smite 1 In ths 
vulgar walks of vulgar men such things have been known ; but they are always 
stamped with the infamy they d^erve, when the parties aie of BufBcent conse- 
quence to be made infamous. 

No matter whence these calamities come ; no matter if the administration of 
our common country could acquit themselves of this respmisibility, and charge 
the fault at others' doors ; no matter if these suffering States had themselves been 
tempted into indiscretions ; yet, there is a fraternal character, a sacredness in the 
bond of our Federal Union ; there is patriotism implied in the compact, and natq. 
ral to the,case and its relations { there is a respect which the states owe to each 
other, and the nation to the states, before the world ; there is a tie that binds usto 
%ht and die for our common honour, even though we quarrel among ourselves ; 
aad above all there is a pa^tal character looked for in the supreme authorities 
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of this Republic, whenever the interests of any of the great family of federated 
States are in jeopardy, or their social standing is drawn in question. To ba 
wounded by a brother's hand, is cruel ; to be assaulted by a parent's, is to have 
lived too long ! 

But enough— -too much of this. We moan, the fact is too much. If we had 
not a worthy, patriotic aim in view, demanding, at least making some justification 
of this notice, the blush of shame which suffuses our cheek in the execution of 
this task should die away unseeuj and the blood whicb boils in our veins at these 
recollections should fell back to its wonted coolness, and leave these burning 
thoughts unrecorded. But these unnatural wrcngs, done to such parties from 
Buch a quarter, arid the sufferings of our common country, so vast and unendurable, 
and inflicted by the same bauds, call for redress. Thank Heaven, that redress, at 
least relief, is yet in the power of the American people. They have suffered 
much, long, patiently, nobly, because they res|5ect themselves, and know their 
strength and their remedy. 

How we have fallen. 

In a time of profound peace— a little Indian war excepted — ^when the nation 
was in a career of unparalleled prosperity ; when the public treasury was over- 
ftowing, and the Government embarrassed only to find ways to dispose of its sur- 
plus reveniie ; when property and labour commanded the highest prices, and no 
one wanted employment ; when internal improvements, ,on the grandest scale, 
were advar»cing with unheard-of rapidity ; when agriculture, manufactures, com. 
«erce, and the various trades yielded their greatest profit, and all branches of 
business flourished ; when the great staples of the country found a ready market ; 
when the boundless West was peopling, and towns and cities rising on its bosom, 
SB if by enchantment ; when credit was unshaken, and afforded all needful faci- 
lities, to trade ; when the cufrency of the country answered the most desirable 
purposes of this vital agent of civilization : and when all nature conspired to sus- 
t£un and augment our prosperity ; — at such a time, and in such circumstances of 
national pride and expectation, by sundry usurpations of Government, and sundry 
modes of governing too much, credit was suddenly and universally destroyed ; 
business of all kinds, except that of attorneys and sheriffs, was brought to a dead 
Btand ; labourers went begging for bread, or starved for want pf it ; a great por- 
fion of the community was reduced to a state of bankruptcy, and all to non-pay- 
ment; no man could tell what he was worth; and the Government itself was 
oompelled to issue Treasury Notes— a paper based solely on credit — to meet its 
current expenses ! ! !' Millions of the public money were lost, and lost for ever, 
by this revolution in the fiscal transactions of the nation. 

HotD ike grievances we now suffer compare with those complained of in 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Let the freemea of these United States take the Declaration of Independence 
in hand, and read the specifications of grievances recorded there ; let them weigh 
well the oppressions and cruel despotism which bowed down the spirits of our 
fathers, till they could bear it no longer; and then let them decide and pronounce, 
on their own convictions, in view of that record, and of the grievances which are 
now crashing the spirits of this great nation, if— Changing excepted, for modem 
lyranny is more indirect and refined) — let them oecide, we eay, with this excep- 
tion, if they can find halft\iB list of grievances, Tialfxhe instances of despotic and 
cruel sway, "half the want of sympathy with the miseries of a suffering people, 
hoZf the laughing scorn thrown back in the face of complaint, half the pressure of 
complicated and overwhelming calamity, or halfxhQ m'^ditated ruin, which are to 
bo found in the history of the last few years of this country, in our present condi- 
tioD, in our present prospects, under our own Government ! Our fathers waged 
fibe war and fought the battles of the Revolution hvjprinci'ples, because the Crown 
oiaimed to tax tea, &c Now, we have not only principles to contend against, 
bHt their fatal, tremendous restiUs! Then, our fathers strove to prevent what 
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might porno. Now, the task imposed upon ua is to lid ourselves of the evils that 
have aJready faHen on our heads. » 

It can'i be worse. 

Manifest]; the country cannot be worse by a change of Adminstration. Bat~ 

li mitst be bdter. 

First, because there is no getting away from the fact, that our Government 
have brought upon us tncst ofthe evils we feel. A change of policy nnd mea 
sures is indispensable to our deliverance. Next, because a new administration 
will feel the necessity of granting relief. Those now in power cannot and will not 
do it, because they will not change. Thirdly, because the new administration, as 
we have ground to expect, will be a very able one. Fourthly, because they well 
know their fate before the nation will depend on the good they shall do in meet- 
ing the great exigencies of the time. They must relieve the nation, or forfeit its 
fevour. There is no other alternative. They hav.e maintained that the cause of our 
distress is bad govemnment. They must, therefore, prove it by removing the die- 
tress. Fifthly, there is rottenness in Denmark, and it is necessary to get it out. A 
long lease of power to one class of men tempts corruption, and they must be more 
than human not to yield to it. A change is necessary to expose these corruptions, 
and bring the causes of our troubles to light. Sixthly, a change is necessary to 
maintain our happy form of Government and its free institutions. The two 
great parties of this country will always remain nearly equal to watch each^othef, 
and every few years there must be a change. This is essential to the preserva- 
tion of our liberties. If power stays always in the hands of one party, the leaders 
would ruin us. This accounts for the fact, that we are nearly ruined now. It is 
because the leaders have been encroaching on the liberties of the people to per- 
petuate their power. As a nation we are now on the brink of a precipice. One 
step farther in the same direction, may plunge us from a giddy height into an 
abyss where we may have to wail our fiJl without hope of relief. 

ONE PRESIDENTIAL TERM, NOW AND FOREVER. 

A statesman of the profoundest political sagacity, unooKOimitted to any partyln 
our countiy, whose authority is therefore entitled to greater weight, has said :— 
" When the head of the state can be re-elected, the evils rise to a great height, 
and compromise tho existence of the country. Places become the reward of ser- 
vice rendered, not to the nation, but to the chief. A state may survive a host of 
bad laws. But a law which nurtures the growth of the canker within, Musr 

PBOVE FATAL IN THE END." 

The present Chief Magistrate of this country, as one of a committee of the 
Senate of the United States in 1626, said : « The President of the United States 
makes and unmakes those who administer the system [of his Grovemment.] 
. . . His spirit will animate their actions in all the elections to State and Federal 
offices. We must, then, look forward when the public revenue will be doubled. 
[Or when we shall have a Government Bank — a thing never dreamt of so long 
ago.] . . . The President wants my vote, and I want his patronage I will 
Tote as he wishes, and he will give me the office 'I wish for. What is this but 
the government of one uan ? And what is the government of one man but a 
SI0NARCH7 1 Names are nothing ; but the nature of a thing is in its substance." 
How prophetic of the very position in which we now are — in which that very 
man is ! " Is thy servant a dog that he should do this 1" 

Gibbon says : In whatever state an individual unites in his person the execu- 
tion of the laws, the command of the army, and the management oe the rev 
Bmrs, tliat state may be termed a uonaeoh7." 

But we have now before us the proposal of one pbesidential tbsu, to rescue 
us from these imminent perils. God speed the issue, and the Republic will be 
saved. We shall have no more spending of tiie whole of the first preaidentiai 
terra to secure a succession to the second. 



■ • kwAY wtm msLTt. ■' 

Yes, in such a' time, away with party, . and go for the bountry, for freedom, for 
the Constitutibn, for the laws, f6i» delWewiiice, for prosperity. He who talks of 
party nowi who casi be brib6d'6y ite promiBes- or intimidated by its threats^ who 
can be ewayed by any less holy Bentionents tljaB^triotism and a sympathy with 
the disteessed, is a traitor to his cbuhtrjr, tthd ^ r^ereant to the love of his speGies. 

; THE MAN OF THE PEO)^. 
Ws haw before us a maii whom the spirit of pwrty has ne^ertaint^ j a man , 
^wwthy of «ir confidence in this great endeavonr to redeem the nation ; a man 
who Iwis fotehtlho battles and oiutiTat^ the «wl of his country ; who has Mswt- 
ed in makiiS her laws, and presided ovdf their execution ; a man who oas digni- 
fied statioiJand hbnored'the walks of private hfe ; who has shown hmiself the 
-worthy coinpanioiKif ihe gredt.and the poor jaan's friend ; who ^ never flat- 
tared the pwitensiona of the lofty, noiE frowned on the tumdi^r of the humble; a 
man whose virtues have ever secured him the approbation of the good, and «c. 
Doaed him to tiie iftalediciions^^of the vile; who a too modest tojroclaim hts 
Srits, and too generous to avenge his vwongs; who relinguish^ the eword for 
the plough, the pomp and parade of offic»=for the occupations of -the citiwn ; a 
San WK eympathy has ever been witii th« people, whose aspiraUons have ever 
mnf^ their welfere, and who has enthroned th6ir happiness and prospenty as 
hodiehold gods at his hearth. This man is WoiUM HEimT Habeisw, the 
CiN0rN»ATos of the West, now caUed by the voice of his fieUow-citizens to i?fe. 
fisde over the destinieB of this Republic. 



• ..NOTICE. . 

Thepriceofthis pamphlet is $3 per lOd and $20 per lOOO. Orders may be 
sent, post void, to Egbert Benson, Eeq^, 102 Bioad^street, New York ; to T. K 
& P.^. Collins, 1 Lodge Alley, Philadelphia ; to Weeks, Jordan & Co., Boston ; 
w to Joaiah Drake, CinciunatL 
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